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IMMEDIATELY AVAILABLE 
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The high quality of our products is made possible— 


First: because the whole process of manufacture is eee by 

us. This includes: 

Mining the coal. 

Coking the coal. 

Recovery of by-products as Benzol, Toluol, Naphthalene, 
etc. 

Manufacturing from these products the various interme- 
diates required. 

The manufacture of the dyes themselves. 


Second: a careful standardization before delivery. 
This insures uniform shipments so that the user can 
depend on his colors always coming to him the same. 


Third: the policy of “quality first” always, plus the determina- 
tion to build a permanent 100% American Dyestuft 


industry. rs oo SP 


we 
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Our line of colors is now so extensive that we do 
not publish a list of products but invite your 
inquiries. 


COAL TO DYESTUFF 


With quality goes service also and our labora- 
tories and chemists are at your service for the 
submission of your problems or your samples 
for matching 


Newport Chemical Works, Ine. 
PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY 


Works: General Offices: 
Carrollville, Wis First Nat'l Bank Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 
TRADE MARK TRADE MARK 


Branch Sales Offices: Philadelphia, Pa.; Greensboro, N. C. 
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FROM MARS TO MARKETS 


The Struggle Is On; Hans the Salesman Is Packing 
His Sample Case—The Danger of Pity for the Boche 


IIE gong sounds. There is a 

thunder of hoofs and a hoarse 

clamor from the spectators as 
the magnificent animals leap forward 
under the wire. They’re off! Scarce 
a second, and all are flying like the 
wind. Down the stretch they tear, 
the dust spurting and jockeys bent 
double, their silken blouses flapping 
like pennants in a gale. Faster and 
faster. Close work, this! Ah, sud- 
denly, within the twinkling of an eye, 
an uppercut, followed by a hard left 
straight to the jaw, has driven one of 
the contestants back against the 
ropes. Quick to see the opportunity, 
his opponent bores in, his arms work- 
ing like pistons, raining blows upon 
the other’s face. A vicious jab, and 
he has dropped him to one knee. The 
teferee’s hand is raised. The crowd 
leans forward expectantly. Both men 
knit their brows and study the chess- 


board. Two—possibly three—more 
moves may result in a checkmate. 
Stealthily one lifts his heavy beer- 


glass to bring it down upon the oth- 
er’s head. But with a terrific smash 
which shoots his ball like a white 
meteor to a point just inside the line 
at the back of the tennis-court, he has 


turned the tables completely. Three 
more yards to gain, and the whistle 
may blow any second! Panting, both 
clevens line up again. Crack! The 
ball is soaring far over centerfield 
and the men start to circle the bases 
as, snapping and snarling, they roll 
over and over, worrying at each oth- 
ers’ throats. The black dog, his muz- 
zle stained crimson, breath coming in 
pa‘nful sobs, signals to his crew and 
the stroke is increased to forty-four. 
Faster and faster the men in the shell 
sway back and forth, wet oars flash- 
ing in the sunlight and shoulders 
gleaming with perspiration. One su- 
preme effort but the drive has 
been badly sliced and it will take at 
least three strokes to get out of the 
sand hazard. Sails bellying, and all 
reefs shaken out long since, the 
reening yachts round into the wind 
and point for the stake. As they ap- 
proach the turn at a hundred-mile 
clip the red car, now missing badly, 
is seen to draw ahead. Will it hold 
out? At last! The artillery reopens 
fire, the reserves come up, the charge 
is sounded, the lightning flashes, ]u- 
piter is turning cartwheels on top of 
Mount Olympus, and 


ce- 































We are not much of a hand at de- 
scribing a contest. And if things may 
have gotten mixed up a bit in the 
foregoing, it is nothing more than a 
hazy impression born of speculation 
about the next year or two in the his- 
tory of the American dye industry. 
Now that the great war has ended, 
the commercial battle -has begun. 
With the writing of ‘Finis’ to the 
most titanic struggle the world has 
ever seen, one has only to turn the 
page in order to find “Prologue” at 
the beginning of a new series by the 
same author. Mr. Alexander X. Mars 
is a prolific writer and never stops 
turning out stories, only in peace- 
times he is apt to do his work under 
the nom de plume of “Markets” instead 
of signing his real name. Having 
once learned this by bitter experience, 
it is important now to remember it. 
However, we do not believe that the 
Gye industry will need much coach- 
ing in this respect. 

Viewed from all angles, the situa- 
tion is most promising and permits of 
optimistic augury. The Allies have 
achieved their respective aims with a 
completeness and _ finality which 
brooks of no doubt whatsoever as to 
the future. The principles of Prus- 
sianism have received their death- 
blow, and while there are those who 
will now howl for the Kaiser’s head 
to be delivered on a silver charger, it 
will matter little to us in the days to 
come whether that gentleman is in 
good, in Dutch or indifferent. For 
his particular brand of cussedness is 
not likely ever again to find a fresh 
outict for its talents. There will be 
no Napoleonic “Hundred Days” after 
this war; no “return from Elba” to 
mar the reconstruction period. 

In its present chaotic mental state 
no one can predict what may happen 
in Germany. But we rather incline 
to the belief that reason, aided by the 
ministrations of the Allies, will rule 
in that country to a degree somewhat 
surprising to those who have been 
looking forward to a bloody revolu- 
tion. It will take some time before 
Teutonic commercial life can resume 
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anything like its stride, but one may 
be sure that there will be no time 
wasted. And the difficulty of our 
task will be inversely as the length 
of this time. 

Nevertheless, the struggle predict- 
ed and preached incessantly ever since 
1914 is surely approaching. FHlans the 
Salesman is packing his sample case, 
and Carl the Chemist can now turn 
his attention from the quantity pro- 
duction of poison gas to Prussian 
blue. The former will be here again 
some day, how soon nobody knows, 
with his face washed and his hand 
out for orders. He may be one of the 
very men who assisted in severing 
other hands—children’s hands, mainly 

from their owners. But he will touch 
lightly upon that subject, if at all. 
“Military necessity” and business do 
not mix. He will prefer to discuss dis- 
counts, and the needy condition of 
German manufacturers. 

Germany needs the money and, 
crippled though she may be, will 
make an effort to re-establish some 
of her business here, which cannot 
but make itself distinctly felt once it 
really gets going. There will be a 
tussle, sure enough, between _ the 
American dye manufacturer and the 
German. The campaign will be 
subtly waged on the part of the lat- 
ter, and for this reason more danger- 
ous than might at first appear. The 
greatest danger to the permanency of 
the dye industry in this country, next 
to lack of co-operation, is the danger 
of pity for the Boche. 

Wars may come and wars may go, 
but apparently our old friend German 
propaganda has as many lives as the 
proverbial feline. Indications are 
that it will be just as vital a subject 
to American business after the war as 
it ever was. The first intimation of 
this arrived the day after the signing 
of the armistice, when Dr. Solf sent 
forth an appeal in behalf of Ger- 
many’s starving population. This ap- 
peal was doubtless based upon the 
truth, and it is the intention of the 
Government to take action looking to 
the relief of conditions in that coun- 
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try and others; but nevertheless, to 
put it somewhat crudely, the “sym- 
pathy gag” will play an important 
part in the propaganda with which 
the general commercial campaign 
will be launched. 

We must be prepared to meet it in 
the same way that the other was met. 
This time we have the advantage of 
being forewarned and of knowing 
something of the probable methods to 
be employed. It will be easier to 
identify propaganda of this sort, now 
that we have seen it in action. For 
the rest, the patriotism of the dye 
consumers of this country is unques- 
tioned, and we do not think that they 
will be easily led astray by such busi- 
ness tactics as Germany has seen fit 
to employ in the past. 

There is nothing to fear. The dye 
industry in this country is by this 
time well enough established to meet 
all comers, and even to compete suc- 
cessfully in foreign markets. Under 
the caption “Our Beautiful New Hab- 
its—Will They Last?” Life recently 
considered the chances of survival en- 
joyed by the newly-acquired and na- 
tional virtues of thrift, obedience and 
general co-operation. It drew the 
conclusion that, come what may, we 
shall never be quite the same again. 
This is to be fervently hoped for. 
Due to the horrors of the past four 
years we have achieved a certain at- 
tituide of mind toward the perpe- 
trators of the Belgian and Armenian 
atrocities. It will be well to preserve 
this, at least until we can see better 
into the future and know that our 
American industries are on the steady 
increase. If there is to be a “bloody 


shirt,” why not wave it where it will 
do the most good? 
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Let the dye consumer, then, not be 
tempted to forget in a hurry 
once nearly happened to him as a re- 
sult of not having a self-contained 
dye industry within easy reach. Let 
him remember that by supporting his 
domestic industry he strengthens 
own future supply and renders a serv- 
ice to the country at large. He has 
not had very much to complain of 
during the past few months, and to- 
day he is potentially in a better posi- 
tion than he ever was. The colors 
are here, and soon there will be such 
an abundance that it should be easy 
for him to banish all other sources of 
supply from his thoughts 


what 
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The transition from thoughts of 
Mars to thoughts of markets is nor- 
mal and inevitable. Our chief busi- 
ness was to win the war; it is now to 
warn the winners not to slacken their 
efforts for a minute. With the abilit 
to pull together, we are ready for the 
Hun! 
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FULLING FORMULAS FOR THE 
FINISHER 


sy W. H. Butier 


The buying of soap is very often a 
matter of guesswork, and yet it is sur- 
prising how much uniformity there is 
in fat percentage when soaps from 
various makers, but of same general 
character, are compared. Soap mak- 
ing, in brief, is the saponificaton of a 
fatty matter by means of the hydrates 
of sodium and potassium. The soda 
soap is a hard soap and the potash soap 
is a soft soap. On account of the very 
high price of all salts of potash, soft 
soap, a general favorite in English 
wool scouring, has been replaced by 
soda soap. 

A straight fatty body like palm oil 
or olive oil may be viewed as a union 
of a fatty acid and glycerol, and techni- 
cally known as a gly ceride. When this 
glyceride or oil is treated with caustic 
soda, palmate or oleate of soda or soap 
is formed, and glycerine is liberated. 
Palm oil saponifies quite easily, contain- 
ing as it does a large though varying 
percentage of free fatty acids, and the 
soap so familiar in the fulling room is 
in large part a palmate of soda. 
Roughly speaking, the palm oil soap of 
cgmmerce contains 65 per cent of 
available soap. 

A quick and ready wiatiaod of testing 
a soap is to dry in a porcelain crucible 
a small weighted quantity at water boil 
for several hours until the weight is 
constant. The loss indicates the water. 
Incinerate the remainder, and the loss 
indicates the fatty matter. What is left 
is the alkali used, some common salt 
left there by the salting-out process, 
and in other cases silicate of soda added 
to give additional hardness to the soap. 
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As some mills make their own soap 
from red oil, it should be remembered 
that red oil, not being a true oil, but 
only the fatty acid of an oil, there is 
no glycerine liberated in the operation. 
There being no true oil to be decom- 
posed into its fatty acid and glycerine 
constituents, the operation is a very 
rapid one, consisting merely in the neu- 
tralization of the oleic and stearic acids 
of red oil by means of caustic soda or 
potash, or the carbonates of these al- 


kalies. This is preferably conducted 
at boil. 
Tue Test For FREE ALKALI 


A comparative test for free alkali 
in a soap, that is, alkali in excess of 
that actually required to convert the 
oil into soap, may be readily made by 
letting a drop of phenolphthalein f fail 
on freshly cut soap. If free alkali 
is present the colorless phenol imme- 
diately becomes a fine magenta shade. 

The use of any particular soap, like 
the selection of any particular oil, i 
a matter of individual practice. 
Whether soap is bought or made before 
it is available for the fulling of goods 
in the grease, it has to be made strongly 
alkaline. The following formulas are 
in actual use in several mills. A con- 
sideration of them will enable any fin- 
isher to check up his own formulas and 
see whether he has it sufficiently alka- 
line or too alkaline. The carbonate of 
potash has now been displaced, pre- 
sumably, by crystal carbonate or some 
high grade soda ash. In each case the 
formula is made up to 600 gallons, so 
that one gallon of solution contains one- 
half pound of soap. 

Palm Oil So: 
soap; 300.pounds carbonate of potash; 
400 pounds alkali. 

Palm Oil Soap—300 pounds soap ; 
100 pounds caustic soda ; 200 pounds al- 
kali. 

Olive Oil Soap—300 pounds soap; 
300 pounds. carbonate potash; 300 
pounds alkali. 

Olive Oil Potash Soap—300 pounds 
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soap; 300 pounds ammoniated potash; 
300 pounds alkali. 

Red Oil Soap—30 gallons red oil; 
300 pounds carbonate potash; 400 
pounds alkali. 

The general favorite among soaps for 
fulling and scouring appears to be the 
palm oil type. But there seems to be 
no scientific reason for selecting a palm 
oil soap as though it possessed some 
magical property not possessed by other 
soaps. More important indeed than the 
character of the oil base is the degree 
of alkalinity of the soap mixture going 
into the fulling mill. And the amount 
of alkali in the long run ought to de- 
pend on the character of the wool oil 
used on the goods. 

lake three typical wool oils, one hav- 
ing a degras base, another a lard oil 
hase,and the third a red oil base. A soap 
solution that gave good fulling results 
with the degras base oil would not be 
alkaline enough were red oil in the 
goods, for the reason given above, that 
red oil is chiefly fatty acid. Lard oils 
used for such purposes as wool oil com- 
pounding contain from 12 to 25 per 
cent of free fatty acids, degras from 
15 to 18 per cent, and red oil from 85 
to 98 per cent. 

And further it may be remarked that 
where a quantity of mineral oil is 
known to be in the goods, it is not ad- 
visable to increase the alkalinity of the 
soap. A soap solution is made strongly 
alkaline so that the real fatty matter 
on the stock may be saponified, that is, 
made into soap. But mineral oil can- 
not be made into sgap; it has been used 
simply as a lubricant for the fibre. The 
mineral oil is removed by being emulsi- 
fied by the soap solution itself and by 
its own fat becoming soap, and so ex- 
cess or deficiency of alkali has nothing 
to do directly with this operation. 


The fulling of goods does not begin 
until the wool oil they bring into the 
mill becomes loosened and in a fair 
Way of removal. This wool oil was 
put on them so that the wool fibres 
could pass through the operations of 
carding and spinning with a minimum 
of interlocking of fibres. Now in the 
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fulling operation a maximum of in- 
terlocking of fibres is demanded, so 
the lubricant must be removed. 

In mills where heavy Government 
goods are being fulled it has been found 
that sulphonated castor oil, commonly 
known as alizarine assistant or turkey 
red oil, possessing as it does great pene- 
trative power, added to the soap going 
into the fulling mill sets the operation 
going sooner, cutting off from one to 
two hours in the time required. 

Ten pounds of 60 per cent sulpho 
nated oil was added to a four-piece mill, 
and the fulling was completed in two 
hours less than usual. These pieces 
were 74 inches wide, and were fulled 
down to 46 inches. After twenty min- 
utes’ washing in warm water they were 
scoured fifteen minutes, and then run 
forty-five minutes in clear water. Fif- 
teen pailfuls of soap were used, equiv- 
alent to about 5 per cent of soap and 
3 per cent of alkali. A degras base 
oil had been used.—Testile World 
Journal. 
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Be LUTTE 


EXPORT TRADE 


In our issue of November 4 we pub- 
lished an interview with Kiichi Mi- 
zutani, managing director of the Ya- 
mato Shokai, Ltd., of Osaka, Japan. 
This interview has occasioned a great 
deal of comment, numerous dealers 
and manufacturers having taken oc- 
casion to write or telephone us in re- 
gard to Mr. Mizutani’s opinions as 
expressed therein and to comment 
generally on the outlook for export 
business. 

There is no question but that the 


future development of the American 
dyestuff industry will depend, in large 
measure, upon the extent to which 
we are able to increase our export 


business. The German dyestuff in- 
dustry was not supported by German 
patronage alone, but by the patron- 
age of practically the whole world. 
If the American manufacturers were 
to confine themselves to supplying 
the needs of America alone they could 
never hope to attain the quantity or 
quality of production which will be 
possible if they devote their energies 
to developing export relations. 

It is the opinion of the REporTER 
that every American manufacturer of 
dyestuffs should give very serious 
consideration to the extension and 
development of suitable export con- 
nections. As we have repeatedly 
pointed out in these columns, the 
whole world will be glad to purchase 
from American dyestuff manufactur- 
ers if they will conduct their foreign 
business on a basis of business prac- 
tices which would measure up to the 
same standard as those required by 
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domestic consumers. We now have 
the business of America well in hand 
and we are certain that it can be main- 
tained against foreign competition, 
but to extend and develop our in- 
dustry to its full possibilities every 
manufacturer must give serious 
thought to the extension of his rela- 
tions to the entire dye-consuming cli- 
entele of the world. 


MORE NEWS FROM FRANCE 


In last week’s issue we reprinted a 
copy of a letter from the Societe 
Anonyme des Matieres Colorantes & 
Produits Chimiques de St. Denis, in 
which this firm commented on a re- 
cent article run in the REporTER en- 
titled “Please Page Sherlock Holmes,” 
which had to do with the treatment 
accorded the German dyestuff plants 
in France. 

We are now in receipt of a letter 
from Walter F. Sykes, of Walter F. 
Sykes & Co., who was kind enough to 
bring our article to the notice of the 
St. Denis Society, in which Mr. Sykes 
calls attention to the tremendous per- 
centage of chemists formerly engaged 
in work for the St. Denis Society who 
have been killed or maimed by the 
war. The letter is as follows: 


New York, Nov. 13, 1918. 

AMERICAN DyesTUFF REPORTER, 

Gentlemen: I have with much 
pleasure read your small article in 
your issue of November 11 with which 
you incorporate the comments made 
by the St. Denis Dyestuff & Chem- 
ical Company, of Paris, upon your ar- 
ticle of some weeks ago entitled 
“Please Page Sherlock Holmes.” 

May I supplement the statement 
made by them with another, a state- 
ment which I think the gentleman 
who signed the letter was, perhaps, too 
proud to make for himself, viz.: that 
out of a known staff of fifty-one 
chemists, up to June 1, 1918, twenty- 
eight had been killed, thirteen had 
suffered the loss of an arm or a leg, 
or both, leaving ten unaccounted 
for at that time. This little statement 
may perhaps account for the scarcity 
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Our Development 


When this company made its decision to enter the Coal Tar Dyestuff 
Industry there were two courses of development open. 


THOHNCE SANE AAACN ACN 


First, to manufacture an extensive line of colors by taking advantage 
of the intermediates that could be purchased on the market. Second, the 
manufacture at the outset of a more limited number of colors, but starting 


at the bottom with the crudes and manufacturing in our own plants the 
intermediates required. 
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The adoption of the first policy would have enabled us to put on the 
market at an early date a large line of colors which would have found 
ready sale at considerable profit to ourselves. The second course meant 
necessarily that our development would be less rapid, that the variety of 
colors produced at first would be less great and that return upon the 
increased capital it would be necessary to invest could not be expected for 
a considerable length of time. 
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We chose the latter of these two courses, because we believe that the 
only safe foundation for the development of a self-contained American 
color industry is the manufacture of a comprehensive line of intermediates, 
starting at the bottom from the crudes and on such a large scale as to 
make it economically sound. 
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Our course is of the most vital interest to the various dyestuff con- 
suming industries, for it guarantees to them an adequate supply of dye- 
stuffs that can never be cut off to leave them again dependent on foreign 
supplies. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 


Dyestuff Sales Department 
Wilmington ESTABLISHED 1802 Delaware 


The Du Pont American Industries are: 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Delaware, Explosives. 

Du Pont Chemical Works, New York, N. Y., Pyroxylin and Coal Tar Chemicals. 

Du Port Fabrikoid Co., Wilmington, Delaware, Leather Substitutes. 

The Arlington Works, 725 Broadway, New York, N. Y., Ivory Py-ra-lin and Cleanable 
Coliars 

Harrison Works, Philadelphia, Pa., Paints, Pigments, Acids and Chemicals. 

Du Pont Dyestuff Works, Wilmington, Delaware, Coal Tar Dyestuffs. 
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of chemists referred to by the gentle- 
man in question. 
The facts speak for themselves. 
Yours very truly, 
WALTER F. SyKEs. 


It seems to us that the facts con- 
tained in the above letter are truly 
wonderful. They speak more than 
any glowing eulogy could possibly 
do of the heroism and devotion of the 
French people. It is no wonder, when 
circumstances such as this exist, that 
the French color manufacturers have 
been unable to produce a surplus of 
goods for export. The marvelous 
part of it is that they have been able 
to keep their factories running at all 
or to produce dyestuffs sufficient, or 
nearly so, to color the uniforms for 
the army. 


NEW MINERAL DYESTUFFS 


M. Malcolmson and F. W. V. Fitz- 
gerald have taken out a patent (117,- 
095) for the manufacture of new dye- 
stuffs and for new processes. Certain 
salts of metals are capable of reacting 
with other salts of minerals or metals 
to fix various shades on wool. When 
certain of these colors do not dye cotton 
the addition of sulphur enables various 
shades of color to be produced and fixed 
on the vegetable fiber. 

The inventor, naturally, does not as- 
sert that he has discovered that mineral 
and metallic substances are of use in 
the production or fixing of colors, but 
claims to have invented a method of 
treating certain substances of mineral 
or metallic origin in a novel manner, 
whereby the use of these substances for 
dyeing may be greatly extended and 
more economical. 

To obtain light, medium, and deep 
shades of brown to black on woolen 
yarn or fabric, at temperatures varying 
from 60 deg. to 180 deg. Fahr., a lead 
‘ compound, such as lead oxide, carbon- 
ate, nitrate, acetate or sulphate of lead, 
is used in the proportion of from 2 per 
cent upwards of the weight of material 
to be dyed. After stirring this into the 
dye beck, a small proportion of caustic 
soda is added, from 1 per cent upwards, 
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calculated upon the weight of the goods 
to be dyed. 


When the caustic soda has dissolved 
the yarn or fabric is entered. If oxide 
or carbonate of lead has been used, the 
color will gradually develop after a few 
hours in the cold. By heating the dye 
beck to a temperature from 100 deg. to 
180 deg. Fahr. (care being taken not to 
tender the goods by too high a tempera- 
ture) the color can be developed in 
from twenty to thirty minutes. 

If too deep a color is obtained, this 
may be rectified by passing the goods 
through a dilute sulphuric acid bath or 
by the addition of sulphuric acid to the 
dye beck. Nitric acid may be used in 
the place of sulphuric acid if a brighter 
yellowish color is desired. The addi- 
tion of salt to the dye beck retards the 
development of the color. 


Calcium hydrate may be used in the 
place of the hydrate of soda if desired. 
Since, however, this is converted into 
carbonate in the process of dyeing, 
caustic soda is preferred because the 
carbonate is soluble, whereas calcium 
carbonate is insoluble, and further, the 
insoluble carbonate becomes entangled 
or embedded in the fiber. However, the 
formation of an insoluble carbonate, 
when calcium hydrate is added direct to 
the dye beck, can be prevented by the 
use of a small quantity of sal-ammoniac. 
This effects the formation of ammoni- 
um carbonate, which is volatile, and of 
soluble calcium chloride in the place of 
the insoluble carbonate. 


The insoluble lead compounds can be 
mechanically mixed with sodium car- 
bonate and calcium oxide, in various 
proportions, this mixture yielding a dye- 
stuff capable of giving a good direct 
brown to woolen when used alone. 
Three parts of an insoluble lead com- 
pound, such as litharge, mixed with four 
parts of calcium oxide and six parts of 
sodium carbonate (the whole being 
thoroughly ground down and mixed to- 
gether) makes a good mixture. From 
1 per cent upwards of this mixture, 
calculated upon the quantity of wool 
to be dyed, may be used to give a brown 
to woolen. 
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Good results have been obtained by 
adding various quantities of this mix- 
ture to the bath, at from 100 deg. to 
120 deg. Fahr., entering the goods to be 
dyed at 180 deg. to 212 deg. Fahr., dye- 
ing taking from thirty minutes upwards, 
according to shade. 

In manufacturing a dyestuff from 
these lead compounds, a saturated solu- 
tion of a soluble lead salt is combined 
with a soluble salt of iron or copper 
which contains water of crystallization 
by first rendering the iron or copper salt 
anhydrous, and then replacing the water 
of crystallization by the saturated lead 
solution. Soluble vegetable or organic 
coloring matters maybe added to this 
lead soluble and dissolved in it prior to 
its being combined with the anhydrous 
iron or copper salt. The quantity of 
iron or copper salt to be used will, of 
course, be calculated from the known 
quantity of water of crystallization orig- 
inally contained in a given quantity of 
the iron or copper salt. The water of 
crystallization must be equal to, or 
greater than, the water contained in the 
lead solution. 

The combination of the lead solution 
with a copper salt vields a dyestuff capa- 
ble of impairing a good direct khaki to 
woolen, when used in conjunction with 
an alkaline mordant. The combination 
of an iron salt with the lead solution 
yields a brown. 

When using the combination of a so- 
lution of a soluble lead salt with the 
anhydrous copper sulphate or salt pre- 
viously described, a mordant is used, 
composed of a ground down mixture 
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of sodium carbonate and calcium oxide. 
Six parts of sodium carbonate and four 
parts of calcium make a good mixture, 
but other proportions may be used. 
Dyestuff and mordant may be used in 
equal proportions, the combined quan- 
tities being regulated according to the 
depth of shade required. 

In dyeing with these substances the 
required quantity of dyestuff is entered 
into the dye bath at from 90 deg. to 120 
deg. Fahr. When the dyestuff has dis- 
solved the goods are entered and the 
temperature “of the dye liquor raised to 
212 deg. Fahr. While the dye liquor is 
coming to the boil the required quan- 
tity of mordant is put in with an 
enameled iron vessel with from twelve 
times upwards by bulk of cold water, 
and the liquid is brought to the boil. 
After the sediment has settled, and 
when the dye bath has been raised to 
212 deg. Fahr., the goods are lifted and 
the clear mordant liquor is put into the 
dye water. If necessary, a strainer is 


used to prevent any of the sediment 
passing into the dye bath 

It will be obvious that an extensive 
variety of shades may be produced by 
mixing the various substances or by suc 
cessively 


dyeing the same fabric with 





DYE PRODUCTS & CHEMICAL CO., Inc. 


200 FIFTH AVE, NEW YORK 


WORKS: NEWARK, N. J. 


META TOLUYLENE DIAMINE 
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two or more of the colors. The pro- 
duction of certain of these shades, how- 
ever, necessitates the use of an acidi- 
fied solution of the metallic salt. 

For tissue printing various resists or 
alterants may be topically applied prior 
to the dyeing of the fabric in order to 
produce various effects. 

As an instance of the use of sulphur 
when the color goes on wool but not 
upon cotton, sulphur is added to the ex- 
tent of from one-quarter to one-half of 
the weight of the lead compound used 
before mixing in the caustic calcium 
or sodium hydrate. After entering the 
cotton goods, the dye bath is brought to 
212 deg. Fahr., at which temperature 
the color rapidly takes upon the cotton. 

The inventor is of the opinion that, 
with certain exceptions, these colors re- 
sult from the formation of wholly or 
moderately insoluble metallic sulphides 
within or upon the yarn or fabric to be 
dyed. In this connection it may be 
stated that the inventor has found that 
the use of a metallic sulphate, or the ad- 


YOU can’t afford. 
_to use any but the | 
finest 


| Oil Soluble Colors 


We Manufacture the Finest 


OIL ORANGE 
OIL RED 

OIL BROWN 
OIL YELLOW 
OIL BLUE 

OIL MAHOGANY 





We Can Match Special Colors : 


SIZING SPECIALTIES CO. | 


' Incorporated 


_ JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY | 
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dition of sulphur to the dyestuffs, tends 
to intensify or deepen the shades pro- 
duced upon the wool. 

It is not only the alkaline reactions or 
the formations of alkaline or neutral 
sulphurets that produce certain shades, 
but certain metals—copper, for instance 
—have their sulphides precipitated by 
the evolution within, or the passing of 
sulphuretted hydrogen through an acidi- 
fied solution of their salts. Fibers 
which do not contain sulphur in them- 
selves should be treated in the manner 
indicated for cotton. 

In connection with the use of the dye- 
stuffs herein described, the inventor has 
electrolyzed the water in the dye bath 
to precipitate or produce the colors 
within or upon the yarn or fabric to be 
dyed instead of raising the temperature. 
—Textile Colorist. 


“CHILE SALTPETER” ONLY 
FOREIGN MATERIAL NOW 
NEEDED BY DYE IN- 
DUSTRY 


That the American dye industry is 
now independent of all foreign 
sources of production, with the single 
exception of “Chile saltpeter,” was 
the gist of a short review of the pres- 
ent situation embodied in the address 
delivered by Dr. Grinnell Jones be- 
fore the recent annual meeting of the 
American Chemical Society at Cleve- 
land. In his capacity of consultant 
to the U. S. Tariff Commission, and 
as one of the compilers of the Coal- 
Tar Census, Dr. Jones’ paper on this 
occasion dealt with the effects of the 
war on our chemical industries gen- 
erally, with particular reference to 
the logical disposal of the greatly 
augmented productions in various 
lines when peace comes. That por- 
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tion of the address in which the dye 
industry is considered follows here- 
with : 

“New conditions in the chemical 
industries have also been created by 
the curtailment of imports. As a di- 
rect consequence of this stoppage of 
imports from Germany a new Amer- 
ican dye industry has been estab- 
lished. It is true that some dyes 
were being made in the United States 
before the war, but the makers re- 
lied on Germany for the necessary in- 
termediates, with the exception of a 
small amount of aniline made here by 
a single producer. During 1917, 134 
different intermediates were made by 
118 firms. One firm made 53 differ- 
ent intermediates. Dyes were made 
by 81 firms. The total production of 
dyes in the United States during 1917 
was approximately equal in gross 
weight to the annual importations be- 
fore the war. The exports of Amer- 
ican dyes exceeded in value, although 
not in quantity or variety, our im- 
ports before the war. The dye in- 
dustry is not dependent on any im- 
ported raw material except sodium 
nitrate from Chile. Many important 
dyes are still lacking, but indigo and 
alizarine are now on the market in 
significant amounts and the vat dyes 
for cotton derived from anthracene 
are coming.” 





Dr. H. H. Hodgson, M.A., B.Sc., has 
been appointed head of the Depart- 
ment of Coal-Tar Color Manufacture 
in the Huddersfield Technical — 
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INQUIRY DEPARTMENT 


All classes of chemical work or advice 
relating to artificial colors, natural dye- 
stuffs, dyewoods, raw materials, extracts, 
intermediates, crudes, or dyeing chem- 
icals and accessories in general, will be 
carried out for readers and subscribers 
of the AMERICAN DYESTUFF RE- 
PORTER by this department. 

Inquiries of a minor character will be 
answered on this page, while major mat- 
ters involving personal investigation, an- 
alyses, perfected processes and working 
formulas, will, if desired, be treated con- 
fidentially through the mails. All ques- 
tions, materials for analysis or letters 
leading to the opening of negotiations 
for special work will receive prompt at- 
tention if addressed to Inquiry Depart- 
ment, American Dyestuff Reporter, 470 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. 





B. B. G—Henry A. Gardner pat- 
ented the process you mention for 
separating picric acid from wash 
waters. Sodium bisulphate is dissolved 
in the wash water until a high gravity 
solution is obtained. The picric acid 
then forms a flocculent supernatant 
layer, from which it is easily removed. 

Full details of this patent will be sent 
you, if so desired. 


t 





- S. C.—The dye marked “Brown 

. Y. Cone.” is a sulphur color with 
Pe to washing on cotton goods. 

The one marked Ammaco Alizarine 
vellow is a fast wool chrome dye. 








P. A. S—The dry powdered mix- 


ture for dyeing cotton goods is com- 
hydrated 


posed of logwood extract, 
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copper oxide and an alkaline salt. This 
dye is best used as described in the 
letter sent you to-day, which also con- 
tains full description of the machinery 
required. 





B. M. S.—The dvestuff submitted 
has been identified as 2.3 hydroxy-naph- 
thoyl - 2 - amino-5-naphthol-7-sulphonic 
acid. It has a strong affinity for both 
animal and vegetable fibres, and yields 
brilliant yellow effects in alkaline solu- 
tion. 

Silk absorbs it from acetic acid solu- 
tion, and cotton from alkaline solution. 

These cotton and silk tests are being 
forwarded to you by mail as requested. 


W. B. T.—You will find full details 
for the “Bleaching and Coloring of 
Vegetable Tanned Leather” in The 
Leather Manufacturer, 1917, 28, 126. 

Titanium potassium oxalate is used 
as a whitener and basic aniline dyes, 
set with a bichromate of potash, as 
colorings. 

K. L.—Under a reflux condenser, 
heat o-cresol or m-cresol with half 
its weight of m-phenylene-diamine, in 
the presence of some sulphur. The re- 
sult will be the black sulphur dve. 

S. B.—Yes, there are dyes produced 
from Yacca gum and Congo resin. 
Their nitro and nitroso derivatives are 
readily converted into sulphur colors 
by fusion with alkaline sulphides or 
polysulphides. They are also suscep- 
tible to mordants. 
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ORGANIC CHEMISTRY’S RELA- 
TION TO INDUSTRY 


In an address before the British 
Royal Society of Arts, M. O. Forster 
pointed out the secondary position 
given, until quite recently, by colleges 
and universities to the study of or- 
ganic chemistry, and estimates the out- 
put of German chemical talent, oper- 
ating over a period of years, at between 
four and five times that of the United 
Kingdom: The general public, through 
lack of any education embracing 
science, did not realize their debt to 
organic chemistry. The manufacture 
of dyes, the production of explosives, 
illuminating and fuel oils, natural and 
artificial remedies for disease, pho- 
tographic materials, margarine, soap, 
rubber, perfumes, artificial silk and 
celluloid are intimately connected with 
the principles and practice of organic 
chemistry. The great weakness of 
British national method in the past has 
been neglect to study the sciences un- 
derlying the inner qualities of the ma- 
terials to be manipulated. Not that it 
is necessary for men engaged in the 
textile industries to be professional 
chemists, but the directive heads should 
have frequent consultation with men 
trained in science. 





Apart from the material fact that 
organic chemistry when applied to in- 
dustry has been largely remunerative, 
it offers one of the most attractive 
available agencies for cultivating the 
human intelligence, and appeals 
strongly to the creative instinct and 
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imagination. The heads of industrial 
concerns have, in the past, shown a 
reluctance to make use of college- 
trained men, due in part to such a 
training being incomplete and _ one- 
sided. This is inevitably so, owing to 
the short period of time the average 
student can devote to studies. The fac- 
tory differs fundamentally from the 
university in the respect that the chief 
aim of the university is ko impart, 
classify, and extend knowledge, while 
the principal purpose of the factory is 
to apply knowledge as ‘profitably as 
possible. 

As regards the dye-making industry, 
Germany owes her supremacy to hard 
work, indomitable patience, far-sighted 
employment of profits in fresh experi- 
mental work, careful attention to the 
requirements of customers, scientific 
encouragement of chemists, and utiliza- 
tion of by-products. For the establish- 
ment of the dye-making industry in 
other countries, the manufacture of the 
necessary intermediates must be placed 
on a firm basis, and this demands the 
outlay of large capital. 


BRITAIN’S EFFORT TO COM- 
PETE WITH GERMAN DYES 
That the British yet have much to do 

before they can achieve the equivalent 

of Germany’s dye production is the 
opinion of Dr. M. O. Forster, Director 
of British Dyes, Ltd. In an abstract, 
the Journal of the Society of Dyers and 

Colorisis quotes from Dr. Forster’s 

lecture on “The Decay of the Renais- 

sance of British Dye Making,” at the 

British Scientific: Products Exhibition, 

King’s College, during the course of 

which he said that in 1878 the color 

industry in Germany was four times 
as valuable as our own. Of £3,150,000 
worth of coal-tar colors produced in 
the world Germany produced £2,000,- 
000, four-fifths of which was exported, 
while Switzerland produced £350,000, 
and England only £450,000 worth. 
That was 40 years ago; confronted 
by these figures people would hesitate 
to believe those who said that in two 
or three years we should be able to 
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do all that Germany could in regard 
to the dye industry. It would take 
us 10 or 15 years of. unremitting labor 
and extraordinary patience and liberal 
expenditure on chemistry before we 
could hope to achieve the position 
which Germany had reached before the 
war in this industry. 

“They have three times as many 
chemists as we have, and their popu- 
lation is half as large again,” concluded 
the lecturer. “We shall have to make 
a great effort if we are going to reach 
them. The industry is not an Fl 
Dorado in which one has to dig once 
in order to make countless thousands. 
It can only be achieved if money is 
spent on experiment. That was how 
Germany got on, and unless we tread 
the thorny path the Germans have fol- 
lowed, there is not the slightest hope 
of our catching them up in this in- 
dustry. They will keep it for all time.” 

We wonder whether the returning 
German envoys who signed the armi- 
stice had much difficulty in overtak- 
ing their own troops as they traveled 
Berlinwards! 


NOTES OF THE TRADE 


Independent Fur Dyers, Inc., has 
been incorporated under the laws of 
New York to carry on the business 
of dyeing furs and skins. The capital 
is $5,000 and the head office is in 
New York City. 


With a capital of $50,000 the Nor- 
ristown Hosiery Mills has been incor- 
porated at Harrisburg, Pa., to manu- 
facture and deal in yarns, textiles, 
knit goods, hosiery and garments of 
all descriptions in wool, silk, cotton, 
etc. 
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Plans for the building of a new 
brick addition to its plant, North 
Water Street, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
are being considered by the Palatine 
Aniline & Chemical Company. The 
estimated cost of the structure is 
$40,000. 


The U. S. Industrial Chemical Com- 
pany will crect a new one and two 
story factory building at its plant at 
Curtis Bay, Md., to cost $400,000. 
The concern is associated with the 
U. S_ Industrial Alcohol Company, 
New York. 


The Mallinckrodt Chemical Works, 
St. Louis, Mo., is about to begin the 
construction of an addition to its 
plant at Second and Mallinckrodt 
Streets, that city. The cost will be 
$6,000. 


To operate a plant for the manu- 
facture of chemicals and allied prod- 
ucts, the Pure Products Chemical 
Works has been incorporated under 
the laws of Pennsylvania. M. deW. 
Hirst, Philadelphia, is treasurer. 

To manufacture chemicals and allied 
specialties, the Pyrotol Chemical Co. 
has been incorporated with a capital of 
$35,000 at Beaumont, Texas. 





Hosiery, threads and yarns will be 
manufactured by the Whittington 
Hosiery Mills Co., which was recently 
incorporated at High Point, N. C., with 
a capital of $100,000. 


The War Department has authorized 
the construction of a sulphuric acid 
plant at Grand Rapids, Mich. The 
work of erecting and equipping the 
plant will be done by the construction 
division of the army, and is expected 
to cost $1,500,000. The plant will be 
situated upon a tract of land which is 
the property of the Government, and 
upon which a picric acid plant is now 
being erected. When in operation, this 
plant will produce approximately 75,- 
000 tons net per year. 












_KUTTROFF, PICKHARDT & CO. 















(INCORPORATED) 
be 128 Duane Street New York City 
' Z Boston Chicago Providence Philadelphia 
1€ : 86 Federal Street 305 W. Randolph St. 52 Exchange Place 111 Arch Street 
1S : 
COAL-TAR DYES and COLORS 
Extracts of Logwood, Fustic, Hypernic, Indigo—Hematine 
— “Heald’s” Quercitron Bark Extract—For Wool and for Cotton 
‘a _  HYDROSULPHITE Concentrated Powder—BLANKIT—DECROLINE 
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~ - United Chemical Products Corporation 


Importers, Exporters and Manufacturers 


= YORK AND COLGATE STREETS, JERSEY CITY, N. J. 

on CHROME AND SULPHUR COLORS 

ed ACID COLORS SUMAC EXTRACT 

be BASIC COLORS LOGWOOD-HEMATINE 

is DIRECT COLORS GAMBIER-FUSTIC 

rd CHROMONAL FAST KHAKI CHROMONAL FAST GREEN 
WwW Fast to Light, Fulling and Milling 

11S : Soluble Oils, Textile Soaps, Gums, etc., for Weighting, 

),° Softening, Finishing and Waterproofing all Fabrics 






WRITE FOR SAMPLES AND QUOTATIONS 





Bring Us Your 
Dyestuff Problems 


The application of the dyestuff to textiles is as much an 
art as the production of the dyestuff. 


Dyeing is a chemical, not a mechanical process. An inti- 
mate knowledge of the possibilities of every dyestuff is often 
necessary to meet the particular requirements of the consumer, 
and the variation of local conditions, due to differences in the 
quality of water, steam and chemicals, makes the dyehouse prob- 
lem an individual one. 


Because of this individual factor the technique of the appli- 
cation of dyes commands today, as it has done in the past, the 
best talent among those distributers who cater to the highest 
class of trade. 


The technical department of this Company is manned by 
chemists who have been picked because of their expert knowl- 
edge, practical experience, and demonstrated ability. Well- 
equipped laboratories are maintained at our different offices, for 
the service of our customers. 


You are invited to submit your problems. Your questions 
are welcome. Our advice in answer involves no obligation on 
your part. 


National Aniline & Chemical 
Company 


Incorporated 


Main Sales Office: 21 Burling Slip, New York 


Boston Cincinnati Milwaukee 
Charlotte Hartford Minneapolis 
Chicago Kansas City Philadelphia 








